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SOME EGYPTIAN AXEHEADS IN 
THE BRITISH MUSEUM 


By H. R. HALL, D.Lirr. 
WITH PLATE XXV 


THE four axeheads here illustrated (Pl. XXV) are of interest. Nos. 57375 
and 24636 are of the Middle Kingdom, and are of copper. Both are of 
the round or ‘ horseshoe ’ type and have open-work decoration of a rather 
erude kind. On the first we see two Tauéret figures grasping an uncertain 
object (a standard ?). The work is quite flat and apparently unfinished. 
On the other is a lily with three branches, two bent down, on one of which 
sits a bird. Another bird originally sat on the other bent branch but 
has now disappeared. The work is perhaps slightly better than that of 
the other axe, but is none too good. 

The other two axeheads are of different type and date and far superior 
style. They are of the usual elongated type of the XVIIIth Dynasty, 
also with open-work decoration. On the first, No. 36764, we see two 
bulls fighting, with interlocked horns. The tail of one is aloft, of the 
other dependent. The ribs are marked, the faces well characterised. 
Both sides are equally well finished. On the other, No. 56882, we see a wolf 
seizing a gazelle which he has dragged down to earth. One side of this 
design is rounded and well finished, the other left flat as we see on the 


photograph, Fig. 5. These two axes are both of bronze. They are good 
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examples of the weaponsmith’s art under the XVIIIth Dynasty, and 
remind us not indistinctly of the art of a Japanese smith in decorating 
his tsuba or sword-hilts. They are each about 5 inches (12°2 cm. long). 
All four were bought, so that there is no information as to their 


provenance. 


Liverpool A, A.A. Vol. XVI. 


PLATE XXV 


fe 


EGYPTIAN AXEHEADS OF COPPER AND BRONZE. In the British Museum. 


land 5. No. 56882, Ith. c. 5 in. 


2. No. 57375, 33 by 3¢ in. 


3. No. 24636, 3 by 3 in. 


4. No. 36764, Ith. c. 5 in. 
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EXCAVATIONS AT LANCASTER, 1928 
By J. P. DROOP anp R. NEWSTEAD, F.R.S. 


WITH PLATES XXVI-XXIX 


I. THE EXCAVATION 


Tue excavations of the Roman Fortifications in the Vicarage Field at 
Lancaster begun by the Corporation in November 19271 were continued 
during the two first weeks of October 1928, with results that add materially 
to our knowledge of this important site. But the interpretation of some 
of the remains discovered is difficult and must in a measure be taken as 
conjectural until the site has been explored more extensively. 

The remains of the principal ramparts show up most clearly in the 
field on their north and west sides, and in places, especially on the north 
side, the line of the ditch and of the outer rampart can be traced. About 
eighty feet east of the north-west corner there is a well-marked gap in the 
defences, through which a track leads up the hill from the north flanked 
on both sides by a high bank. 

Within the comparatively small portion of the field which the ramparts 
enclose the ground slopes upwards rather steeply both to the west and 
north, but presents a very uneven surface until a small and relatively 
flat area is reached at the south-east corner by the Church. 

The wide angle formed by the ramparts at the north-west corner had 
hitherto suggested a hexagonal enclosure, as at Bewcastle, thus departing 
from the usual rectangular form of castramentation. But it is now clear 
that the area available for investigation can only represent one corner of 
the original fort, the rest being cut off on the east by Vicarage Lane 
and on the south by the massive boundary wall of the Churchyard. 
(Fig. 1.) 


1. Liverpool Annals, XV, p. 33. 
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Work this year was begun (sites 1 and 2) on the roadway passing 
through the defences, and trials were made on each side of it in the large 
inner rampart flanking it in the hope of finding traces of turrets and 
guard-chambers on either side of the road. (Fig. 1 and Pl. XXIX.) 

The metalling of the road, about sixteen feet wide, consisted of boulder 
stones and clay, but the central portion had been robbed, leaving a concave 
surface on which a modern drain-pipe had been laid. 
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Fig. 1.—SKETCH PLAN OF PART OF VICARAGE FIELD, LANCASTER. 


On the eastern side (site 1) was a stone revetment extending from the 
edge of the road to a distance of about sixteen feet. This structure, built 
in puddled clay, was supported at the east end by a somewhat massive 
buttress and the whole rested on a foundation of cobbles. (Pl. XXVIII c.) 

No traces of a similar structure were found on the opposite, western, 
side of the road (site 2). But the cut made here discovered a shallow 
stone wall, faced on both sides, at the top of the natural slope of the 
boulder clay which here served as rampart. At the foot of this slope 
on the inner side of the ditch, which it was not possible to explore, the 
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boulder clay had been cut away to receive the rubble core of a revet- 
ment wall of the battered face of which three courses remained in situ. 
(Pl. XXVIII 6 and Pl. XXIX.) 

At the east end of this main rampart (which lies immediately inside 
that investigated in 1927), close to Vicarage Lane (site 3, Fig. 1), a room 
or turret was found with an outside measurement 21 feet 6 inches by 
16 feet 6 inches, but three sides only of the building were found, no trace 
remaining of the fourth, south-west, wall. (Pl. XXVI above and Pl. 
XXVIII d.) The walls were built of roughly quarry-faced stones, attained 
a maximum height of nearly 6 feet, and were 4 feet thick at the base and 
3 feet at the top. The whole structure was set in puddled clay and the 
upper courses lay just below the present surface of the pasture. 

A typical piece of late first-century Samian pottery was found at the 
level of the bottom of the wall, and there were also many fragments of 
pottery which could be attributed to a later period of the occupation. 

Just within the confines of the building on the western side was a 
burnt layer of rough stones—possibly a hearth. This was covered by 
a thick layer of fine charcoal containing stone roofing slabs and early 
English pottery belonging, it may be, to the fourteenth or fifteenth 
century. 

In addition to these trial cuts through the northern defences an 
effort was made to find traces of buildings within the fort, but without 
any success. 

Traces of occupation were, however, discovered in a thick layer of 
gravel (Fig. 1, site 4) lying just. below the turf on the higher ground 
forming the plateau in the south-east corner. Hastwards this merged 
into a rougher deposit of coarse stones, broken rock, and clay. Pieces of 
Samian ware in the gravel show that it was laid down during the closing 
years of the first or the early years of the second century (A.D. 80-110). 


_ Two trenches were cut, one of some length in a south-westerly direction 


from the gravelled area, the other, shorter, in a north-westerly direction. 
In the former (Pl. XXVI, below), at a distance of about 50 feet north- 
east of and above the crest of the main rampart, was found a ditch with a 
rough stone revetment on the inner side consisting of large boulders the 
lower courses of which had been placed in a channel cut into the virgin 
clay (Pl. XXVIII a). The trench ended in what appeared to be, but was 
not owing to lack of time proved to be, a second ditch closer to the main 
rampart. 
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A further proof of occupation of this area was given by the discovery 
adjacent to the gravel layer of a pit excavated in the virgin clay for the . 
reception of rubbish. Portions of the same late first-century vase (No. 33, 
see below) came from the pit and from the gravel layer. 

The trench cut in a north-westerly direction also cut through what in 
section appeared to be a ditch wider and deeper than that found in the 
first trench. But the contour of the ground suggests that it was perhaps 
rather a deep defensive pit than a continuous ditch. The finds which 
came from the bottom consisted of stout oak planks, one bit of early 
Roman pottery, part of the antler of a fallow deer (Cervus dama), bones 
of the domestic fowl, and some large pieces of leather. All these were 
lying in a black sloppy deposit between large heavy boulders. 

The presence of these ditches and rampart within the main rampart 
suggests that the hillside may have been terraced by these defences. 
If so, the buildings of the fort must lie within the area now occupied by 
the Church, the Vicarage, and the Castle. 

Further work is, however, necessary to confirm this conjecture and also 
to ascertain the extent and nature of these defensive terraces. 

It was remarkable considering the extent of the work that no coins 
or personal ornaments were found; the more so since many coins have 
from time to time been recovered from the neighbouring Vicarage garden. 
Since such finds are less likely to be met with on the defences than inside 
the fort, their absence lends a certain support to the view put forward 
above. 


II. THE OBJECTS FOUND 


(A) Coarsz PoTTERY 


(PLATE XXVI1) 
(a) Mortaria 


1. Very hard buff clay with bufi-cream slip; grit composed of white 
and ferruginous quartz. Edge of flange grooved. This is a slight variant 
of Bushe-Fox’s form 58 (Wroxeter, 1912). A type ‘in common use at the 
close of the first and in the first half of the second century.’ 

Site 2, outer edge to the inner rampart on surface of marl. 

2. Fine, pale-grey, sandy clay, coated with cream-buff slip. This, 
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though smaller, seems to be a slight variant of the Ilkley example, No. 19 
(York. Arch. Jour., XXVIII, p. 263), undated and the nature of the 
fabric undescribed. 

Site 4, in surface layer. 

3. Fine, pale-grey, sandy clay, coated with cream-buff slip. The 
treatment of the flange is remarkable, and there seems to be no exact 
analogy. 

Site 4, in surface layer. 

4. Bushe-Fox’s form 202. Hard cream-coloured clay. In use in 
the third and fourth centuries. 

Site 3, low level. 

5. Fine creamy-buff clay. This variant of the hammer-head form 
belongs to the same class as No. 4, and also to the same period. 

6. Near Bushe-Fox’s form No. 100. Pale brick-red clay; slip dull 
vermilion, in imitation of Samian ware. Grit of white quartz. Period: 
possibly third or fourth century. 

Site 4, in surface layer. 


(b) Bowls with Flanged Rims 


7. Hard creamy-buff, sandy clay. Flange unusually thick and 
heavy. 

Site 4, in surface layer. 

8. Colour and texture as in No. 7, but burnt black in places. 

Site 4, in surface layer. 

9-12. All of fine, pale-grey, sandy clay. 

No. 11 came from Site 1, the rest from Site 4. All occurred in the top 
layer. 

13. Pale-red clay with a free admixture of mica. Slip dull vermilion, 
in imitation of Samian ware (see also No. 6). 

Site 2, in surface layer. 

These bowls are of common occurrence on Romano-British sites ; and 
although they do not admit of very close dating, they seem to have come 
into general use towards the end of the second century and lasted 
apparently well into the fourth. For examples from Yorkshire, cf. May, 
Templebrough, p. 115 (No. 217), and York. Cat., XIV (No. 11); Woodward, 
York. Arch, Jour., XXVIII, Nos. 70-74. 
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(c) Bowls with Flat Projecting Rims 


14. Rather soft, brick-red clay. Side strongly carinated ; rim without 
grooves. A rather small example of a type of vessel in common use 
during the late first and early second centuries—c. A.D. 80-120. 

Site 5, in a late first-century deposit. 

15. Hard, pale-grey clay. Rim faintly beaded on the inner edge. 
This evidently belongs to the same class as No. 14. 

Site 4, top layer. 

For parallels of this class of vessels, cf. Bushe-Fox, Wroxeter Report, 
1912, 10, p. 70; and for Yorkshire types: May, Cat., XXII, 19, p. 39; 
Woodward, York. Arch. Jour., XXVIII, Pl. XXXI, 18-24, p. 266. 


(d) Dishes with Plain Rims 


16. Dark, fumed-grey clay, unpolished. A very shallow groove 
defines the limits of the rim. 

Site 3, low level. 

17. Hard, pale-grey clay with slight metallic lustre. Side faintly 
burnished in two broad zones. 

Site 2 A. , 

Though these examples came from unstratified deposits, they seem 
to belong to the late first or early second centuries. 


(e) Dishes with Broad Rims 


18. Grey clay, with polished black slip or varnish, the sides decorated 
with burnished lattice pattern. 

Site 4, top layer. 

Fragments of four examples of this common type of vessel were 
found, etc., all of them in unstratified deposits. For dating, cf. Woodward, 
York. Arch. Jour., XXVIII, Nos. 32-47, p. 267. At Chester, however, 
this class of vessel has not hitherto occurred in late first-century deposits, 


but was in common use in the Antonine and possibly also the later 
periods. 


(f) Cooking Pots and Beakers 


19. Beaker of fine, hard, pale-grey clay. Rim squat and oblique ; 
shoulder with a broad shallow groove. 
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Site 4, top layer. 

This belongs to an early type of vessel in use during the closing years 
of the first and the beginning of the second century. It is possibly also 
of late Celtic origin. Cf. Bushe-Fox, Wroxeter Report, 1912, Nos. 25-27, 
28-30. 

20. Fine, hard, pale-grey clay. Rim thick and squat. 

Site 4, top layer. 

An early type found in late first-century deposits at Chester. Cf. 
R. Newstead, Jour. Chester Arch. Soc., XXVII, Pl. VIII, Nos. 20, 21. 

21. Dark fumed-grev clay. Rim oblique and angular; exterior of 
body faintly fluted. 

Site 1, top layer. 

Belongs in all probability to the later period of the occupation. For 
a similar type of rim, cf. Wheeler, Roman Occupation of Wales, Fig. 78, 
No. 58. 

22. Fumed-grey ware, the exterior polished or varnished. Rim 
beaded ; collar or neck almost vertical. Sides with trace of the usual 
band or zone of scored lattice pattern. 

Site 2, top layer. 

Probably first half of second century. For parallels, cf. Bushe-Fox, 
Wroxeter Report, 1913, No. 66, p. 52, and Hengistbury Head, XXIV, 
No. 21, p. 48. Woodward’s examples, Nos. 33-35, from Ilkley (York. 
Arch. Jour., XXVIII, p. 277), seem also to belong to this class of vessels ; 
but he places them at much too late a date. 

23. Dark-grey clay containing particles of white grit or shells. A 
deep, wide groove on the inner face of the rim, and a well-marked step 
on the outside just below the rim. 

Site 4, top layer. 

24. Clay as in No. 23. A well-pronounced carination below the rim. 

Site 4, top layer. 

Four additional examples of this type of cooking-pot were also repre- 
sented. All of them came from the upper unstratified deposits. They 
seem to have been in use during the late third and in the fourth centuries. 
For dated examples from Chester, cf. R. Newstead, Ann. of Arch. and 
Anthr., XI, Pl. TIX, Figs. 1, 2. For Yorkshire, cf. J.R.S., I, p. 228, 
Fig. 40, and Woodward, York. Arch. Jour., XXVIII, p. 227, Nos. 33-35. 

25. Dark-grey clay containing particles of white grit as in Nos. 23, 24. 
Although the rim of this vessel is less hooked than the preceding, it 
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clearly belongs to the same class and probably also to the late period of 
the occupation. 
Site 3, over the cobbled floor. 


(g) Miscellaneous 


26. Pot lid (imperfect). Soft brick-red clay. Rim under cut and 
strongly moulded on the under surface. 

Site 4, in the layer of gravel. Period: late first century. 

27. Fragment of vessel of unknown shape. Hard white clay with a 
stamped daisy pattern in high relief; the wall of the vessel beneath the 
design with a deep depression formed, it may be, by pressure of the finger 
tip against the potter’s stamp. 

Site 4, top layer. 

28. Fragment from the shoulder of a large jar of hard fumed-grey clay, 
with a slightly polished surface. Grooves at the neck and bulge, and 
between the grooves diagonal lines. 

Site 4, top layer and undated. The fragment, however, appears to 
belong to an early period, possibly late first century. 


(B) Samran Porrery (DECORATED) 
(PLATE XXVII) 


Thirty-eight bowls of Form 37 were represented. These may be 
divided equally between late first and second-century types. But the 
latter occurred in very small fragments and little can be said in regard to 
the motifs employed in the decoration. 

The typical first-century bowl, Form 29, was represented by three 
small pieces belonging to different vessels—an interesting record seeing 
that hitherto this type seems to have occurred very sparingly at Lancaster. 
Cf. May, Trans. Lanc. and Ches. Ant. Soc., XXIV, p. 29, No. 1. 

Of Form 30 there was but one small bit, belonging apparently to the 
late Flavian period. 

29. Form 29. Fragment of upper frieze with part of continuous scroll, 
the spiral ending in a rosette, the stem in a trilobed leaf. This seems 
to be an almost exact replica of the frieze on the bowl by ‘the potter 
of the large rosette ’ from Pompeii (Atkinson, J.R.S., IV, Pl. X, 52). 

Site 4, in the layer of gravel. Period: late first century. 

30. Form 29. Fragment of lower frieze of large godroons. 
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Site 3, at lowest level in small channel on S. side of the 
“guard chamber.’ Period: late first century. 

The third fragment of Form 29 belongs to the rouletted rim of another 
vessel. It came from the layer of gravel on site 4. 

31. Form 37. Decoration somewhat in the style of Germanus. Cf. 
Oswald and Pryce, X, 4. Ovolo with unilobed tongue to left, and wavy 
line below. Conventional oak tree (bis) with bulbous stem, five-lobed 
leaves (Curle, p. 216, Figs. 3, 4) and fruit. Part of draped figure (bis) 
to right, with conventional fan-like plants on either side. Wreath of 
fan-like plant below (near Walters 32) and between wavy lines. 

Site 4, one fragment from the refuse pit, the rest from the layer of 
gravel. Period: late first century. 

32. Form 37. One small piece with arcade decoration. Trifoliate 
motif to left of arcade (Atkinson, loc. cit., Fig. 4,G). Within the arch part 
of figure of Silenus walking to r. with bunch of grapes in r. hand, and on 
his head a basket of fruit. (Déch. 323.) May (Trans. Lanc. and Cheshire 
Ant. Soc., XXIV, No. 33) records this motif on a bowl from Lancaster ; 
and also at Templebrough, Pl. XXV, 92. It has also occurred at Ilkley 
(York. Arch. Jour., XXVIII, p. 231). 

Site 4, over the layer of gravel. 

33. Form 37. Decoration in two friezes. Ovolo with two slightly 
dilated tongues, their tips convergent; bead row below. Upper frieze 
with festoons dentate on both sides, each enclosing a boat-shaped 
motif carrying a central pair of small spirals; tassel ending in a large 
arrow-shaped leaf, on either side of which is a large pellet. Lower frieze 
in metopes divided by bead rows with rosettes at the angles: (1) part of 
cruciform ornament as in 3; (2) medallion with an outer serrated edge, 
enclosing crudely-designed animal lying to r.; (3) cruciform ornament 
of bead rows dividing panel into four compartments ; those at the sides 
with conventional plants, lower space with trilobed motif, upper with 
part of large arrow-shaped leaf; (4) lower portion of figure to ]. carrying 
staff. Wreath of V-shaped leaves below. 

Site 4, one fragment from the pit, the rest from the layer of gravel. 
Period : late first century. 

34. Form 37. Fragment with portion of large vine leaf representing 
part of a large winding scroll in the style of Cimmamus,. 

Site 3, from the cobbled floor of the ‘guard chamber.’ Period: 
latter half of the second century. 
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(C) Samran Pottery (PLAIN) 


Form 18. About twenty vessels were represented, all of them typically 
early examples belonging to the late first century. A portion of one 
potter’s stamp only was found and this gives no clue as to the name—OF/ 
with a dot in the centre of the O is all that was left of it. 

Form 18-31. Nineteen fragments, of which about half a dozen belong 
to the typically late Form 31. 

Form 15-17. Two small side fragments came from the low level on 
site 2. Period: late first century. 

_Form 27. One small piece was found in the layer of gravel (site 4) 
in association with late first-century decorated Samian. 

Form 33. Five pieces. One rather late piece came from the face of 
the revetment on site 3. 

Form Ti of Ludowici or Curle 23. One piece from the face of the 
revetment on site 3. 


Fig. 2.—METAL OBJECTS, Scale 3:4. 
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Ink pot. One small side fragment, making the second record of this 
type of vessel from our recent excavations at Lancaster. 


(D) Sma Fiyps 
(TEXT Fic, 2) 


1. Key of iron, with hole for suspension. It is badly corroded and the 
wards are scarcely traceable. Keys of similar form, but much larger, 
were found at the Fort of Newstead. (Curle, LX XVIII, 1, 2.) 

Site 2, top soil. 

2. Surgical forceps of bronze, with a long, curved rasp at the head. 
As the tips present jagged edges, it is highly probable that they were 
originally curved inwards or hooked. For a similar type of forceps 
from Pompeii, cf. Legacy of Rome, p. 286, Fig. 8. 

Site 4, on the surface of the layer of gravel in association with late 
first-century pottery. The instrument is in a beautiful state of pre- 
servation, being but very slightly corroded. 

3. Ring of bronze of an unusually heavy type. 

4. Plano-convex counter of lead, the edges of which seem to have been 
trimmed with a knife or the like. Both objects came from a mixed 
deposit on site 3. 


(E) Enetish PERiop 
(TEXT FIG. 3) 


-Horse bit of iron. One side imperfect. Mouthpiece or cross-bar 
welded to cheek pieces, and with a central, upwardly directed, horseshoe- 
shaped loop, -057 m. long and -043 m. in its greatest transverse diameter. 
Cheek pieces straight and roughly cylindrical in section ; upper end with 
a moveable, flat tang, having traces of a large flat-headed rivet for attach- 
ment to the bridle, the proximal end of the tang forming a loop or ring 
which passes through a hole in the cheek piece. Immediately below 
the tang attachment, on one side, is another hole, -005--006 m. in diameter, 
evidently intended for a ring attachment as the hole on the opposite 
side still holds a section of a fastening or ring. Lower end of cheek 
piece (Fig. 3, a) flattened and with a double piercing of which the larger 
is apparently somewhat D-shaped; the other circular, -005 m. in diameter, 
intended apparently for the attachment of the snaffle rein. A long 
side rod is linked to the cheek piece by a rather ingenious if somewhat 
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clumsy contrivance, terminating in two spike-like projections (Fig. 3, b), 
the whole not unlike the handle of a saw in miniature. These two pro- 
jections are :03 m. apart, and this distance regulates the limits within 
which the long side rods could be moved ; a pull on the lower end of the 
rod would bring one of the spikes into contact with the D-shaped loop, 
the latter acting as a fulcrum, the former as a lever. The lower end of 
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Fig. 3.—ENGLISH HORSE BIT. Scale 1:3. 


the side rod has a short arm fixed at right angles, which is pierced distally, 
for a ring or the like, for attachment to the curb rein of the bridle. Total 
length of bit, 11 inches (=:277 m.). 

This seems to be an ingeniously cruel and vicious form of horse bit. It 
was found 2 feet below the surface, close up to the outer face of the E. wall 
of the ‘ guard chamber ’ (site 3), and in association with some coarse bits 
of pottery of fourteenth to fifteenth century origin; but as the deposit 
showed no signs of stratification our find may belong to a later period. 
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THE MEGALITHIC CULTURE SEQUENCE 
IN IBERIA 


By C. DARYLL FORDE 


THE megalithic chambers of Spain and Portugal are generally considered 
to follow an evolutionary sequence indicating an Iberian origin for the 
rough stone tomb. A slow development of material culture is said to 
accompany the elaboration of ever more massive sepulchres. This 
sequence, adapted first by Cartailhac from Montelius’ classification of 
Scandinavian megaliths, has been discussed in a long series of archaeological 
writings! Bosch Gimpera even claims to identify a division into five 
successive periods (late neolithic, early copper age A and B, full copper 
age A and B) correlated with various alleged stages in the evolution of 
the megalithic grave.? 

This form of tomb, it is maintained, began in north-western Iberia as 
a large polygonal box-like construction of rough stones which imitated a 
natural cave. It is sometimes assumed that this chamber was not 
originally covered by a mound. Desire to increase the protection of the 
dead led to the erection of a covering tumulus which, in its turn, since 
the burial was collective and used for many generations, demanded a 
gallery allowing access to the chamber. 

At a further stage, by hypothetical processes variously alleged to have 
been indigenous (Bosch Gimpera, Myres,? etc.) or to have been introduced 
from the eastern Mediterranean (Wilke, Obermaier, etc.), a cupola chamber 
was produced by corbelling the upper courses of a dry-walled chamber. 
At this same period, it is suggested, the megalith-builders began to excavate 


1. See especially E, Cartailhac, Les Ages Préhistoriques de l’ Hspagne et du Portugal, 
Paris, 1886; L. Siret, ‘L’Espagne Préhistorique,’ Rev. Quest. Scientifiques, Brussels, 
1893, and Questions de Chronologie et d’Hthnographie, Paris, 1913; J. Déchelette, 
‘Essai sur la Chronologie Préhistorique de la Péninsule Ibérique,’ Rev. Arch., XII, 
1908, pp. 219 ff.; G. Wilke, ‘Sudwesteuropaische Megalithkultur...,’ Mannus 
Bibliotek, VII, 1912; E. T, Leeds, ‘The Dolmens and Megalithic Tombs of Spain and 
Portugal,’ Archaeologia, LXX, 1918-20, pp. 201 ff. ; P. Bosch Gimpera, ‘La Arqueologia 
Preromano Hispanica,’ in Schulten’s Hispania (Appendix), Barcelona, 1920; H. 
Obermaier, ‘El dolmen de Matarrubilla, Sevilla,’ Comision de Investigaciones Paleon- 
tologicas y Prehistoricas, 1919-21, No. 26; N. Aberg, La Civilisation Hnéolithique dans 
la Péninsule Ibérique..., Leipzig, 1921; Bosch Gimpera and L. Pericot, ‘Les 
Civilisations de la Péninsule Ibérique . . .,’ L’ Anthropologie, XX XV, 1925, pp. 409 ff. 

2. L’ Anthropologie, XXXV, 1925, pp. 414 ff. 

3. Cambridge Ancient History, Vol. I, pp. 95, 96. 
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into the ground, especially on a hill-slope, thus burying the megalithic 
tomb, to which access was gained by a descending ramp. To this stage 
also are ascribed the rock-hewn, non-megalithic passage-tombs of Palmella 
(south-west Portugal). Meanwhile the megalithic passage-dolmen con- 
tinued in use and degenerated into the covered gallery,in which distinction 
between funerary chamber and passage was lost and the scale of the 
monument frequently reduced. The final stage was reached in the slab- 
cist of much smaller dimensions in which only a single skeleton was buried. 

A classification series of this kind has the attractive quality of appearing 
to explain without remainder the genesis and evolution of the megalithic 
monument. So long as attention is restricted to the forms of selected 
tombs, its very neatness all but compels acceptance. But analyses of 
geographic distribution, of tomb furniture, and of relationships with the 
megalithic culture in Western Europe as a whole bring out the grave 
difficulties involved in the application of this typology. Tombs closely 
resembling these alleged stages are to be found in widely-separated areas, 
e.g. southern France, Brittany, north-eastern France, the British Isles 
and the western Baltic region. In the last area a definite chronological 
sequence of the same kind has been claimed and widely accepted. If 
the evolution of a series of successive types in Iberia be valid, then, since 
the various types are represented so widely elsewhere, it might be expected 
that the successive stages of megalithic architecture were propagated as 
developed throughout Western Europe, that the simple closed dolmen, 
for example, was carried along the Atlantic margin at a time previous to 
the elaboration of the passage-dolmen and the cupola tomb in Iberia. In 
other words, Western Europe should at this period have been so closely 
knit that each stage in the evolution and decline of megalithic architecture 
in Iberia would be rapidly propagated northwards. If this were so the 
grave goods of the tombs would be expected to show great homogeneity 
throughout the megalithic areas, and in each region they should vary 
more or less definitely according to the type of tomb, 7.e. the furniture 
parallels should tend to be with the tombs of the same type in different 
areas rather than with tombs of different types in any one area. This, 
however, is not so. Apart from the tombs themselves, it has required a 
long period of disputation and marshalling of evidence to establish true 
cultural unity between the different megalithic areas.1 


1, The significance of the megalithic culture long suffered from these distinctions, 
as summarised in the terms ‘neolithic,’ ‘chalcolithic,’ ‘bronze age,’ etc., with their 
one-time chronological implications. 
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In France as a whole, and more especially in the Breton peninsula, it 
is very difficult to impose a chronological sequence of this type. On the 
evidence of furniture, tombs of very different form from square-chambered 
passage-dolmens to slab-cists are found to belong to the same period.! 
In Iberia incised and ‘comb’ impressed decoration (le style denté) is rare in 
the small dolmens of north Portugal and Galicia and in the poorer passage- 
dolmens further south in central Portugal and western Spain. On the 
‘evolutionary’ theory the megalith builders had at this stage little know- 
ledge of these decorative techniques which are abundant in the larger 
megalithic tombs of the south. Yet in Denmark the style denté occurs, 
with its undoubted southern affinities, in some of the small dolmens as well 
as in the ‘ chambres des géants’ (passage-dolmens). There are, however, 
close constructional parallels between certain of the small dolmens of 
Denmark and those of north Spain. The practices of narrowing the 
entrance by converging the upright slabs and of closing the chambers 
with a slab only half the height of the entrance are to be found in both 
regions.? Leeds has suggested that the north Spanish dolmens are late 
and are related to French forms across the Pyrenees.? Such parallels not 
only raise difficulties in giving an early date to the Danish analogies, but 
invalidate the assumption that the typologically simple “closed dolmen ’ 
is necessarily primitive. Since the theory of a slow evolution of megalithic 
architecture from small beginnings in north-western Iberia receives little 
corroboration from comparison with other megalithic areas in Western 
Europe, it becomes very necessary to examine the evidence on which it 
is founded and to enquire whether there may not be other explanations 
of the variety of megalithic forms in Spain and Portugal and of the 
parallels between the Iberian forms and those of the other areas. 

The arrangements of any typological sequence, however neat the dove- 
tailing of objects and however probable a priori, must always depend for 
its final validity on a demonstration of the agreement of the proposed 
sequence with the known or probable history of other objects found 
associated with the several elements. On this principle all valid chronol- 
ogies of prehistoric objects must be founded. The megalithic monuments 

1. Z. le Rouzic, Carnac, Fouilles faites dans la région, Campagne de 1921, Nancy, 


1922, p. 118; and C. D. Forde, ‘The Megalithic Monuments of Southern Finistére, Ant. 
Journ., VII, 1927, pp. 13 and 21. 

2. Cf. Sophus Muller, Mem. Soc. Antiquaires du Nord, 1914-19, p. 14, Fig. 10, 
with D. T. Aranzadi, Hxploracién de siete dolmenes de la sierra de Ataum-Borunda, San 
Sebastian, 1920, p. 37, Fig. 8a, and p. 41, Fig. 9a; and Sophus Muller, op. ctt., 
pp. 14 ff. and Fig. 11, with Aranzadi, op. cit., pp. 20 ff. and Figs. 2a and 3a, 

3. Archaeologia, 70, p. 230. 
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of Iberia have yielded a rich variety of associated goods. In an ‘evolution’ 
of the kind postulated these grave goods would be expected to show a 
wide range indicative of cultural development over a considerable period 
of time. The ‘ primitive ’ tombs should yield prototypes of the material 
found in the ‘later’ and more magnificent passage-dolmens, rock-cut 
tombs and corbelled vaults. In brief, the typological sequences of the 
objects found in the megalithic monuments should certainly run parallel 
with the evolution of the tombs themselves. Bosch Gimpera claims that 
this is so; he contents himself, however, with somewhat random descrip- 
tions of tombs and of objects he would assign to the various stages. 
Without complete analysis of the material these elaborate subdivisions 
cannot be regarded as proven. 

Aberg’s survey, based largely on the Iberian museum collections, is 
far more comprehensive and impartial. It reveals the difficulties of 
integrating the theory of megalithic ‘ evolution ’ with the evidence of the 
grave furniture. He adheres to the orthodox theory of the development 
of megalithic architecture and hopes to show ‘that the content of the 
Iberian tombs equally permits of the establishment of a chronological 
sequence parallel with the Scandinavian types.’ But in his summaries 
of the tomb material and in the inventories of a large number of monu- 
ments of different types no evidence is adduced to confirm us in the belief 
that there occurred in Atlantic Portugal the invention of closed and small 
passage-dolmens which were in the course of time elaborated into the 
great megalithic tombs and cupolas of Alcala, Nora and Antequera, or 
the rock-cut chambers of Palmella. Aberg admits the lack of evidence ; 
he shows that one element or another of, e.g., the Palmella furniture, fre- 
quently occurs fully developed in the passage-dolmens. He accounts for 
the sporadic distribution of the Palmella-Ciempozuelos incrusted ware by 
saying that ‘the pottery of Palmella was not the only one in use at that 
period.’ Itis shown that other incised and unornamented wares described 
as typical of the passage-dolmens coexist with Palmella forms in the same 
tombs. Indeed the unornamented pottery, which is generally claimed — 
to be special to the megaliths of central Portugal and more ‘ primitive ’ 
than the Palmella ware, is shown to have startling affinities. 


‘The more typical pots are well-worked, partly varnished and carefully 
shaped. It is not rare to find these types present together with the pottery 
of Palmella or with the pottery en décor en rainure ; they are, however, more 
numerous in the megalithic tombs which contain no other pottery ; but they 


i; Aberg, op, cit., pp. 113, 114. 
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are still associated with other objects of the Palmella type such as schist or 
marble idols or copper points. If one adds that the pottery in question often 
presents a close analogy with the pottery of the slab-cists, one concludes from 
it quite naturally that this group should be synchronous with the others 
already studied.’ ! 

This is an alarming result, for it approximates pottery yielded by monu- 
ments near either end of the postulated megalithic evolution. Aberg 
realises that the ‘funerary furniture should follow the evolution of the 
types of tomb,’ and admits that— 


“To establish with certainty a chronological division of the material it is 
necessary to prove that there is a true evolution—that is to say, that the early 
forms drop slowly out of common usage, disappear, and are replaced by new 
forms.’ 


But, he admits— 

“in the material at our disposal it is impossible to demonstrate this evolution 
outside that which concerns small details such as the schist and marble idols 
and the tanged arrowheads. We are not then, up to the present, able to 
establish a division of periods.’ 

Despite the admirable commonsense of this analysis he attempts to 
mitigate its destructiveness to the theory of a long megalithic evolution. 
He still maintains that— 


“the development of the Iberian megalithic monuments can be followed 
through from the primitive dolmens to the underground slab-cists of the 
length of a man or a little shorter,’ 


and in the absence of any corroborative evidence, appeals to the theory 
that since the megalithic monuments were collective tombs used for a 
long period— 


‘the most ancient furniture might then have been removed, destroyed, or 
mixed with more recent objects, and one could scarcely distinguish the first 


from the second.’ 
This, however, is no avenue of retreat, for the slab-cists are not collective 
monuments, and it has already been claimed that their pottery has ‘ primi- 
tive’ features and resembles that of the Portuguese megaliths. Can we 
in any case assume the existence of a hypothetical primitive furniture in 
the passage-dolmens which was systematically removed by a later people 
to the confusion of archaeologists ? 

Aberg is, however, far more judicious than most writers on the mega- 
lithic civilisation of Spain, and regretfully admits that he remains— 


‘a little circumspect of the conclusions to which M. Bosch Gimpera has 
arrived.’ 


1. Aberg, loc. cit. 
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Despite his obvious affection for the megalithic evolution of Montelius 
and Cartailhac, he yet must admit— 

‘that the culture with which we are dealing here represents a period the 
duration of which is relatively short.’ 1 

It becomes transparent therefore that the great galleries and cupolas of 
Algarve, Huelva, Andalucia and Almeria, the rock-cut tombs of Palmella 
and the passage dolmens of central Portugal and western Spain are 
virtually contemporaneous. The smaller passage-dolmens have a poorer 
but not earlier furniture ; they represent a ‘ poorer element of the popula- 
tion,’ or in other words, a provincial degradation typical of peripheral 
areas. 

We have now to consider the alleged priority of the closed dolmen, 
in which, it is assumed, is to be found the genesis of the megalithic idea. 
There is, in the first place, every reason to regard the originally free- 
standing dolmen as a myth—no furniture has been recovered from these 
exposed chambers ; and Leeds claims that— - 


‘around many of these monuments (rectangular dolmens in north-east Spain) 
traces of tumuli of earth and stones still remain and some are known to have 
been entirely covered, e.g. the dolmens of Zenekoquintza.’ 2 
While polygonal dolmens are also— 
‘found in the manoas or mamunhas, 7.e. tumuli enclosing and sometimes 
concealing the grave structure in north Portugal.’ 3 
There is little doubt, as Cartailhac realised long ago, that the free-standing 
dolmen is a ruin and that all megalithic chambers were originally con- 
cealed in a tumulus. It follows that the ingenious derivation of the 
passage-dolmen from the free-standing dolmen consequent on the erection 
of a tumulus, loses its theoretic force. It must also be realised that 
many of the apparently simple dolmenic ruins may often be the relics 
of destroyed passage-dolmens, for a closing slab on the fourth side is rarely 
found, and Leeds has even gone so far as to account for this by suggesting 
an unclosed three-sided type of dolmen.4 Finally, closed dolmens are 
rare and sporadic in Portugal and found in close proximity to passage- 
dolmens. 

In north Spain—Lerida, Gerona and Navarra, etc.—rectangular-closed 
dolmens are well known.> But they are not early. Their grave contents 

1. Aberg, op, cit., p. 115. 2. Leeds, op. cit., p. 202. 

3. e.g. Chu-das-Arcas in Tras-os-Montes ; Leeds, tbid. 4, Ibid., p. 202. 


5. P. Bosch Gimpera, ‘Prehistoria Catalana,’ Hncyc. Cat., pp. 107 ff. ; Pericot y 
Garcia, La Civilizacion megalitica Cataluna, Barcelona, 1925; Aranzadi, op. cit. 
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are similar to those of the passage-dolmens in the same areas and, because 
of their undoubted ‘chalcolithic’ features, are frequently described as 
cists.1 Although the finer Solsona wares may be related to the ornate 
south-western types of Palmella, Carmona, etc., the Catalan megalithic 
culture (Gerona and Lerida) is derived in the main from the Almerian 
in the south-east (Los Millares, Almizaraque, etc.), and beaker pottery of 
the Almerian type, copper daggers and bracelets are found in the tombs. 

The claim that megalithic architecture originated in Iberia with a 
simple, closed and probably free-standing chamber relies entirely, there- 
fore, on the sporadic and ruined tombs of north Portugal from which 
practically no furniture has been recovered. These tombs are assumed 
to be early, in deference to the Scandinavian sequence, although small 
closed chambers equally ‘ primitive’ in construction are known to be 
late further east in the Catalan culture.? 

The geographic distribution of the various tomb types carries us a stage 
further in the problem. The focal points of the ‘ chalcolithic ’ civilisation 
of Iberia all lie in the south. The magnificent tombs with rich furniture, 
whether rock-cut, megalithic or corbelled, are found, with very few 
exceptions, in the southern provinces of Portugal and in the southern 
part of Spain (especially Algarve, Huelva, Andalucia and Almeria). 

Leeds distinguishes the finer monuments from the smaller passage- 
dolmens, referring to the former as ‘ megalithic tombs.” He notes that 
they are frequently subterranean, 7.e. have been excavated in a hillside. 
From the entrance there is a descending ramp, which occupies the outer 
part of the gallery. There is not, however, an absolute distinction between 
these monuments and the surface passage-dolmens. Many intermediate 
forms, partly buried and partly covered by a tumulus, are known.? More- 
over, certain very fine and massive monuments certainly of this class were 
constructed above ground level, ¢.g. dolmen de Soto.t The ‘ megalithic 
tombs ’— 


‘are, with the possible exception of the district of Alava .. ., confined to 
southern Portugal and southern Spain. In the former area, so far as is known 
at present, one group occurs in an area reaching from the north-west of Lagos to 
the vicinity of Portimao. Another occupies a short stretch of coast westwards 
from the R. Guadiana with others to the north, and isolated examples in the 
intervening country between the two main groups. Mention has been made 


1. Cf. Leeds, op. cit., p. 230. 2. Cf. Pericot y Garcia, op. cit. 
3. Leeds, op. cit., pp. 204, 205. 
4. H. Obermaier, ‘El Dolmen de Soto, Huelva,’ Boletin de la Soc. Hsp. de Excur- 


stones, XXXII, pp. 1 ff. and Figs. 


te 
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of certain monuments near Cabo Mondego and in the neighbourhood of 
Mérida which bear some affinities to the megalithic tombs. In southern 
Spain they have been found in the neighbourhood of Sevilla, near Granada, 
and in the province of Almeria at Los Millares and Laborcilla, while, according 
to Gongora y Martinez, north of Granada they occur in the province of Jaen, 
near the river Guadalquivir.’ 


These megalithic tombs were— 


‘in the majority of cases at least constructed underground and were entirely 
concealed. . . . The builders usually seem to have chosen the slope of a natural 
hill or mound in which they excavated a cutting of the necessary size. Within 
this cutting the monument was erected and subsequently covered over. ... 
Many of them present the additional peculiarity of a descending entrance 
either in the shape of steps or a descending ramp. In some cases it appears 
that a tumulus was artificially made to carry out the same purpose.’ 1 


These tombs are generally of great size and elaborate construction. The 
forms are varied—polygonal, rectangular, circular. Both the megalithic 
and ashlar walling are employed, often within a single monument, and the 
circular chambers are domed by means of corbelling. In the great 
necropolis of Alcalé, Algarve, some of the tombs are almost entirely 
megalithic, while others are carried out in ashlar walling.? 

The Portuguese passage-dolmens, which are as a rule of comparatively 
rough construction and for which little or no excavation was undertaken, 
are more remote in geographical position, occurring in greatest numbers 
in central Portugal. Their furniture, although poorer, prohibits any 
attempt to date them appreciably earlier than the large ‘ megalithic 
tombs’ of the south, for they frequently contain pottery and votive objects 
of the same type as the southern tombs, e.g. schist plaques and croziers. 

The alleged prototypes of this architecture, the “simple dolmen ’ and 
passage-dolmens with very short galleries, are still more remote. They 
do not occur in the south and are rare in central Portugal, occurring 
mainly, as we have already noticed, in northern Portugal, Galicia, the 
Basque Province, Navarra and Catalonia. Leeds informs us that— 


‘ The simple rectangular dolmen, if it is to be regarded as such and not as a 
cist, appears to be confined to northern Spain, where it occurs in the provinces 
of Gerona, Lerida and the Basque territory; to the same area belong the 
rectangular dolmens with very small porticoes.’ 


Simple polygonal types occur in Navarra and also— 


“in somewhat smaller dimensions in north Portugal and possibly in other parts 
of north-west Spain, usually surrounded by and almost buried in a mamoa.’ 4 


1. Leeds, zbid. 
2. Estacio da Veiga, Antiguidades monumentaes do Algarve, I, p. 248, III, p. 137. 
3. Leeds, op. cit., p. 213. 4. Op. cit., p. 213. 
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These “ primitive ’ forms moreover are not concentrated on a limited area 
but span the base of the peninsula from west to east, and are associated 
with short passage-dolmens and undoubtedly degenerate covered galleries. 

Several conclusions can now be suggested. In the first place, the 

megalithic monuments of the Iberian peninsula fail to show that slow 
elaboration of grave goods which the theory of local origin and develop- 
ment would require. The less imposing tombs have the unfortunate habit 
of yielding objects that are typical of the great southern centres and 
cannot be legitimately dated earlier. Secondly, the quality of megalithic 
construction deteriorates as one passes northward in the peninsula, and 
the possibility immediately suggests itself that the classical typology 
begins at the wrong end, that the history of megalithic construction in 
Spain is, in the main, one of degeneration. This would explain why the 
megalithic monuments of the north of Spain and Portugal alike are of 
less elaborate construction, and would at the same time account for the 
occurrence in these tombs (e.g. in Catalonia) of objects typologically late. 
It would appear that the classical tomb typology is an example of the 
frequent mistaking of the degraded for the primitive. Leeds admits that 
the “ evolutionary ’ typology raises great difficulties, that the problem of 
distribution— 
“is in no way simplified by a survey of the material known up to the present 
time. Indeed it would seem to be rendered even more difficult than before.” } 
There are indeed insuperable difficulties. If the megalithic tomb evolved 
in western Iberia from a simple closed chamber to a large galleried tomb, 
partly excavated underground, and developing variants with corbelled 
vaults and rock-cut analogues, it is strange that there should be an 
almost complete geographical separation between the first and the last 
stages in the development. On this theory such separation implies that a 
people who invented simple megalithic chambers in north-western Iberia 
forsook those areas and migrated southwards to build more elaborate 
monuments later. 

Finally, if the simple dolmens and small galleries are at the beginning 
of the series, their furniture should be homogeneous and fairly uniform. 
But there is actually a more considerable variation between the furniture 
of the various groups of small dolmens, passage-dolmens, and galleries in 
the north, 7.e. between the Catalan, Basque and north Portuguese, than 
between the grave goods of the great megalithic tombs in the south from 


1. Op. cit., p. 225. 
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the Tagus to Almeria. Between the southern centres, considering the 
vigour of their civilisation, there is an astonishing uniformity. Siret and 
Déchelette 1 long ago pointed out their essential synchronism. Apart 
from the bell-beaker, which is characteristic of the area as a whole, mitri- 
form and serrated arrowheads, so typical at Palmella and Alcala, also recur 
at Los Millares. A copper point of the Palmella type was recovered from 
a ruined tomb near the magnificent ‘ dolmen de Soto,’ Huelva.? A close 
parallel to the ‘ owl ’ eyes incised in Los Millares pottery occurs at de Soto 
as a mural decoration ® accompanied by gravings of copper daggers. 
The stag design incised so frequently on pottery at Los Millares recurs in 
powntillé at Palmella.* 

The affinities of the more northern Portuguese passage-dolmens are 
with the western group of megalithic tombs. This is evidenced above all 
by the distribution of schist plaques and croziers. The Catalan monu- 
ments on the other hand reflect the Almerian civilisation with its greater 
wealth of metal objects, its poverty of polished stone implements and dis- 
tinctive variants in bell-beaker ornamentation. It follows that the closed 
and generally polygonal dolmens of north-western Iberia and the square 
chambers of the north-east represent architectural degeneration in different 
areas and have no direct typological relationship to one another, while 
the associated furniture is likewise derived from distinct proximate sources. 

The origin and wider relations of the southern Iberian cultures depend 
for solution on a more extensive knowledge of the early civilisations of 
the Mediterranean. While attention has frequently been called to many 
isolated parallels in Iberia with early cultural elements in the eastern 
Mediterranean, and the collective burials in rock-cut, galleried and 
corbelled tombs have long been claimed to have eastern prototypes, it is, 
however, clear that no single cultural centre known to us can be regarded 
with any degree of completeness as the parent of the Iberian megalithic 
civilisation. Apart from the ill-known and problematical station at El 
Garcel, which may well be merely a pale reflection of the Los Millares 
culture, we have no evidence for long growth in southern Iberia itself. 
But the corroboration of any theory of implantation, whether by colonisa- 
tion or seriated diffusion, is in the meantime arrested by the inadequacy 
of our data. 


1. Rev. Arch., 1908, pp. 219 ff. 2. H, Obermaier, ‘ El Dolmen de Soto.’ 
3. Op. cit., Fig. 9. Cf. Siret, ‘L’ Espagne Préhist.,’ Fig, 221. 
4. Aberg, op. cit., Fig. 167, p. 133, and Fig. 61, p. 65. 
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THERIOMORPHIC CANOPIC JAR-HEADS OF 
THE MIDDLE KINGDOM (?) 


By H. R. HALL, D.Lirr. 
WITH PLATE XXX 


It is usually supposed that the theriomorphic heads for the Canopic Jars 
of Qebhsnéuf, Duamutef, and Hapi did not come into vogue till the XI Xth 
Dynasty, with possibly a rare exception or two under the XVIIIth. 
Dr. Reisner, in his article of 1899, ‘ The Dated Canopic Jars of the Gizeh 
Museum,’ in the 4.Z., XX XVII, 61 ff., which laid down the distinctions 
of style of Canopic jars at different periods, knew of no animal heads till 
the end of the XIXth Dynasty at earliest. We have, however, in the 
British Museum, Nos. 36410-1, two jar-heads of glazed ware, one of 
Duamutef the other of Qebhsnéuf, that would seem to form an exception 
to this rule, judging by their appearance. Their blue glaze, one would 
say, is distinctly of XIIth Dynasty character, as also is the summary way 
in which they are painted in the usual manganese black. The spots on 
the chin and ears of the Duamutef head are strongly suggestive of XIIth 
Dynasty work. The whole facies of the two heads, to my thinking, is 
closely reminiscent of that of the numberless small blue-glaze figures 
of the XIth-XIIth Dynasty that we know so well, especially, for example, 
the hippopotamus figures. They have an archaic appearance also. The 
jackal-head is oddly posed, with its muzzle thrown upward; and the 
hawk-head is strangely flat and owl-like. If they cannot be of the XIIth 
Dynasty, I do not believe them to be later than the XVIIth. To place 
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them as late as the XIXth or XXIst Dynasties seems to me difficult: 
But if they are early, they are an important exception to the generally 
accepted dictum that such heads do not occur before the XIXth Dynasty, 
which of course remains generally true; normally one meets only the 
human head until that period, so far as I am aware. The jackal-head 
(36410) is 32 inches (9°5 cm.) tall, the hawk-head 2 inches (5 cm.). 


7 
sreteen A.A.A. Vol. XVI. PLATE XXX 


[3641] 


CANOPIC JAR-HEADS IN FAIENCE. In the British Museum. 
(Scale c. §.) 
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THE BURIAL SHAFT OF THE TOMB OF 
AMENEMHAT 


By ROBERT MOND, M.A., anp WALTER B. EMERY 


WITH FRONTISPIECE AND PLATES XXXI-LXXXI 


The Coptic Church. Pls. LXX XI, XXXI. 


Towards the close of our season of 1926 we commenced the clearance 
of the area in front of the tomb of Amenemhat, First Prophet of Amon, 
under Amenhotep II (?). This tomb was numbered in the Gardiner- 
Weigall Catalogue as 97 and is situated just below the tomb of Minnekht. 
It was published by Gardiner, but the court had never been properly 
examined. The first results of these excavations was the discovery of 
the remains of a Coptic Church which had been built partly over the 
court of Amenemhat’s tomb. 

The walls of this construction, which are made of mud brick, are 
0-98 m. thick and stand about 0°45 m. high. The total length of the 
building is 13-95 m. 

The Nave originally consisted of six sandstone columns, but only 
three, on the north-west side, were found im situ. Portions of the Nave 
were paved with flat Roman burnt bricks. The Vestry situated in 
the north-east corner of the building contained a ‘ mastaba’ of mud 
brick built against the north wall. A door in the south wall led into the 
Sanctuary. 

The Sanctuary opened on to the Nave, facing west. On the sand- 
stone step in front of it we found the socket for a gate or screen. The 
floor was covered with a layer of plaster 0-05 m. thick. 

In the debris behind the Vestry we found the bowl of a font carved in 
limestone (Pl. XXXII a). The well is cut in the form of a Maltese 


1. Gardiner, ‘The:Tomb of Amenemhat, High Priest of Amon,’ A.Z., vol. XLVII, 
87, 89 
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cross surrounded by a floral wreath. The only other objects of interest 
found in this area were the partly plundered mummy of the Ptolemaic 
period and the body of an infant buried under a wall. 

Carrying our excavations to the west of the Coptic Church we un- 
covered a further building of mud brick, probably the habitation of the 
ministering priest. 

Clearing the debris below the north end of this building revealed the 
mouth of the burial shaft of Amenemhat. The clean condition of the 
debris in the mouth of the shaft led us to believe it had not been entered 
at any date anterior to the building of the Coptic Church. We therefore 
closed down any further excavations of the surrounding area and devoted 
our entire attention to the shaft. Pls. XXXII, XXXIII, XXXIV. 


The Burial Shaft. 


The shaft, the mouth of which measures 1:00 m. by 2-00 m., proved 
to be very much deeper than we had at first expected, and it was not long 
before we found it necessary to erect a joist and pulley to bring the baskets 
of debris to the surface. After clearing the shaft to a depth of 13-30 m. 
we uncovered an intact coffin lying face upwards with its head to the 
north. It was surrounded by fragments of broken coffins, and it was 
obvious at a glance that we had been forestalled, and that the burial 
had been plundered in ancient times. The removal of this coffin and 
broken timber disclosed to us the entrance to the burial chambers facing 
north. A preliminary survey proved the existence of three separate 
chambers packed with coffins, boxes, and pottery, in a state of great 
disorder. Amongst the debris cleared from the entrance we found 
numerous fragments of papyri. The gathering of these fragments, 
piece by piece, kept us fully occupied for over a week, but the fact that 
some of the fragments bore the name of Amenemhat amply rewarded us 
for our efforts. 

This papyrus proved, on examination, to be an XVIIIth Dynasty 
copy of the Book of the Dead, but its condition was so fragmentary, 
that very little can be made out of it. 

The walls of all three chambers were blackened with smoke, and we 
realised to our great disappointment that the original burial of Amenemhat 
had been plundered and burnt out. All the coffins with one exception 
were later burials of the Saitic period. Many of the coffins had been 
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opened by the plunderers and the mummies thrown on the floor of the 
chamber. Our first care was to remove the Canopic jars and pottery from 
the first chamber. These were followed by the boxes, and finally the 
coffins were brought to the surface. 

We were then able to turn our attention to the debris, which lay about 
0-33 m. deep on the floor of the chamber. This debris mainly consisted 
of limestone chippings and ashes, from which we were able to recover a 
number of relics of Amenemhat’s burial. On the completion of this work 
we turned our attention to the walls in the hope of finding some of the 
usual deposits. The east, south and west niches 
had been plundered, though in the latter we 
found fragments of the clay tablet on which 
the amulet had rested. The niche on the north 
wall was intact and still covered with its 
original plaster. The removal of the plaster 
disclosed to view a beautiful ‘Tet’ amulet of 
blue faience with a top of gold foil, lying 
against the back of the niche with its base 
resting on the usual clay tablet (Fig. 1). The amulet and base are now 
in the Cairo Museum. (Frontispiece.) 

After the clearance of the first chamber we turned our attention to 
the second and found an even greater state of confusion. The floor 
of the chamber had been cut at a slightly higher level than that of 
chamber I, and this made the height, from floor to ceiling, less than 
1:00 m. Our work in removing the heavy coffins was therefore carried 
on under great difficulties. 

Numerous fragments of pottery Canopic jars had to be removed 
before we were able to lift any of the coffins which lay against the sides 
of the chamber. Beyond a bundle of reed sticks, which lay in the middle 
of the chamber, no objects of interest were found. 

Chamber III was much larger than its predecessors, and its only 
contents were five intact coffins and numerous fragments of broken 
coffins. Fortunately the mummies from these had been left intact. 

The walls and ceiling bore little trace of the fire, and perhaps this 
explains the preservation of the XVIIIth Dynasty coffin, No. 62. 

All the objects of these burial chambers were catalogued in s:tu, and as 
the season was drawing to a close they were stored in our magazine to 
await examination in the following year. 


Fig. 1. 
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The following is a list of the miscellaneous objects found in the burial 
chambers and belonging definitely to the XVIIIth Dynasty :— 

Cat. No. 47. Top of a wooden whip handle, with fragment of hide 
attached. FromchamberI. Size 0:15 m. long. Pl. XXXV b. 

Cat. No. 35. Head of a ceremonial staff (?) of wood. Traces of burning. 
From chamber II. Diameter 0-06 m. Fig. 2. 

Cat. No. 36. Wooden ointment bowl. The design is conventional 
with the usual four lotus flowers forming the handles. From chamber I. 
Size 014m. Fig. 3. Pl. XXXV a. 


Fig. 2. Fig. 3. Fig. 4. 


Cat. No. 114. Red faience finger ring. Utchat bezel. Found in cham- 
ber I. Diameter 0:02 m. 

Cat. No. 113. Blue faience finger ring. The bezel bears traces of an 
inscription, but this is quite illegible. FromchamberI. Diameter 0-02 m. 

Cat. No. 112. Red faience finger ring. Utchat bezel. Found in cham- 
ber I. Diameter 0-02 m. 

Cat. No. 111. Blue faience finger ring. Utchat bezel. Found in cham- 
ber I. Diameter 0-02 m. 

Cat. No. 110. Blue faience finger ring, bearing the name Tcheser- 
kheperu-re-setep-n-re (Horemheb). Fig. 4. From the bottom of the 
shaft. Diameter 0-02 m. 

Cat. No. 4. Wooden dummy vase, covered with a thin film of bitumen. 
From chamber I. Size 0-16 m. high, 0-09 m. diameter. Pl. XXXVI b. 

Cat. No. 25. Wooden dummy vase, painted with red lines. From 
chamber IT. Size 0-22 m. high, 0-15 m. diameter. Pl. XXXVI b. 

Cat. No. 99. Blue faience Tet amulet. The upper portion is covered 
with gold foil. Found in the niche at the north end of chamber I. It 
rested on the clay tablet. (Cat. No. 19.) Size 0-11m. Pl. XXXVIT a. 
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Cat. No. 20. Clay tablet taken from the niche of the east wall. Six 
columns of text, painted in yellow. Broken in the left top corner. Size 
0-08 m. square, 0-01 m. thick, Pl. XX XVII b. 

Cat. No. 19. Clay tablet on which stood the amulet (Cat. No. 99). 
Six columns of text painted in yellow. On the back is a figure of the 
Tet. Size 0-09 m. long, 0-08 m. wide, 0-01 m. thick. 
Pl. XXXVII b. 

Cat. No. 105, 106. Burnt clay funerary cones of 
Amenemhat. From chamber I. 

Cat. No. 21. Wooden fragment of a coffin mask. 
Size 0-16 m. long. From chamber II. 

Cat. No. 41. Scarab of faience, blackened by fire. 
From chamber I. 0-03 m. long. Fig. 5. Jara kaput 

Cat. No. 30. Mummiform female figure of limestone. Painted. The 
figure is represented wearing the heavy wig of the XVIIIth Dynasty. No 


Fig. 6. 


trace of inscription. Lines have been left for the text but this has not 
been inserted. The arms are crossed below the breasts. From chamber I. 
0-21 m. high. Pl. XXXVI a. 

Cat. No. 241. Fragment of a casket on sleds. Fromchamber IJ. Size 
0-82 m. by 0-42 m. Fig. 6. 
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Pottery. 


Cat. No. 26. Flask carved in alabaster. From chamber I. Size 
0-08 m. high, 0-07 m. diameter. Pl. XX XVIII a. 

Cat. No. 37. Vase of black basalt. From chamber I. Size 0-16 m. 
high, 0:12 m. diameter. Pl. XXXVIII b. 

Cat. No. 14. Clay vase, cream slip, painted lines in black. Flat base, 
wide neck with roll rim mouth. Handle joining neck to body. From 
chamber I. Size 0-16 m. high, 0-11 m. diameter. Pl. XXXIX a. 

Cat. No. 119. Clay vase, cream slip, painted pattern in red and black. 
Flat base, wide neck and roll rim mouth. Handle joining neck to body. 
From chamber II. Size 0:22 m. high, 0-15 m. diameter. Pl. XXXIX b. 

Cat. No. 77. Clay vase, grey slip, painted lines in red and black. 
Flat base, wide neck and roll rim mouth. Handle joining neck to body. 
From chamber II. Size 0:19 m. high, 0:13 m. diameter. Pl. XX XIX a. 

Cat. No. 118. Clay vase, cream slip, painted pattern in red and black. 
Flat base, wide neck and roll rim mouth. Handle joining neck to body. 
From chamber II, Size 0-18 m. high, 0-12 m. diameter. Pl. XX XIX b. 

Cat. No. 120. Clay vase, grey slip, unpainted. Flat base, wide neck and 
roll rim mouth. Handle joining neck to base broken. From chamber II. 
Size 0-23 m. high, 0-14 m. diameter. Pl. XXXIX b. 


Objects from the Saitic Burial. 


Cat. Nos. 49, 50, 51. Three wooden Canopic jars. Pl. XL a. 

The caps: Beardless human head. Face painted yellow. Wig 
painted black. 

The jars: Carved in two separate sections and held together with a 
thin film of stucco, Hieratic text down centre of each, nearly obliterated. 
Fig. 7. 

Average height of jar with cap, 0:36 m. 

Cat. Nos. 100, 102, 103, 104. Four wooden Canopic jars. Pl. XL b. 

The caps: Beardless human head. Face painted yellow. Wig painted 
black. 

The jars: Carved in two separate parts, held together by stucco. 
Painted black, no inscription. From chamber I. Average height of 
Nos. 102 and 100, 0:33 m. Average height of Nos. 103 and 104, 
0-38 m. 

Cat. Nos, 234, 235. Two pottery caps from Canopic jars. Yellow 
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slip. Human headed. Eyes painted in black. From chamber II. 
0-14 m. high. 

Numerous fragments of pottery Canopic jars were recovered from the 
debris of chambers I and II, but any attempt at restoration was impossible. 

Cat. No. 6. Wooden casket containing organic remains of a greyish 
colour. Painted black. From chamber I. Size 0:31 m. by 0-31 m. by 
0-21 m. Pl. XLI b. 

Cat. No. 8. Wooden box containing organic remains. They lay in 
a bed of grey dust. The box is unpainted. Lid held down by four pegs. 
From chamber I. Size 0-21 m. by 0:19m. Pl. XLI a. 
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Cat No. 41. Wooden box containing organic remains of a greyish 
colour. The box is unpainted and the lid held down by four pegs. From 
chamber IT. Size 0-23 m. by 0-25 m. by 0-18 m. Pl. XLI/ a. 

Cat. No. 43. Wooden box containing organic remains of a greyish 
colour. The box is unpainted with the lid held down by four pegs. From 
chamber II. Size 0-19 m. by 0-19 m. by 0-17 m. Pl. XLIT b. 

Cat. No. 210. Green faience scarab bearing the name of Thutmose ITI. 
From mummy No.1. 0-02 m. long. 

Cat. No. 23. Leather sandal, painted in yellow and white. From 
chamber I. 0-30 m. long. 

Cat. No. 48. Pair of plaited reed sandals. Pointed toes, curved 
upwards. Fromchamber II. 0:34 m. long. Pl. XLIII a. 
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Cat. No. 27. Pair of plaited reed sandals. Rounded toe. From 
chamber I. 0-34 m. long. 

Cat. No. 122. Wooden head-rest (broken). From chamber II. 
0-25 m. long. 

Cat. No. 14. Wooden head-rest. From chamber I. 0-26 m. long. 

Cat. Nos. 33, 34. Two terra-cotta ushabtis. Painted in red, black 
and white. From chamber I. Size 0-30 m. high. 

Cat. No. 117. Clay ushabti. Noinscriptions. Traces of paint. From 
chamber II. Size 0-16 m. high. 

Cat. No. 44. Wooden figurine. Male. Painted in black, green, red 
and white. The figure is depicted wearing a wig, with wide-sleeved 
shirt, and kilt. From chamber I. Size 0-21 m. high. Pl. XLII b. 

Cat. Nos. 40, 121. Two burnt clay jars, flat base, plain rim. From 
chamber II. No. 40 is 0-28 m. high and 0-14 m. in diameter. No. 121 
is 0-25 m. high and 0-12 m. in diameter. Pl. XLIIIc. 

Cat. No. 24. Two balls made of alternate strips of red and green 
leather. Stuffed with straw. From chamber I. Diameter 0-04 m. 


The XVIIIth Dynasty Coffin. 

No. 62. Pls. XLIV, XLV. 

This coffin was the only one found intact in the burial chambers that 
could be assigned to the first burial. The mask of the coffin had been 
covered with gold foil but this had been removed by the ancient plunderers. 
The eyes were made of obsidian and ivory set in a rim of lapis-lazuli. The 
beard was broken off at the chin and no trace of it could be found. The 
wig was striped with alternate bands of yellow and black. The collar is 
of the usual type of imitation beadwork, and is painted in three colours, 
red, green and yellow, terminated at the shoulders by a hawk head clasp. 
Scenes depicting the four sons of Horus, etc., are painted in yellow on a 
black ground. 

The whole coffin has been covered with a thick coating of varnish, 
which is badly blistered by fire on the left-hand side. Part of the wood- 
work is charred. Length of coffin 1:94 m. From chamber III. 


The Mummy. Pls. XLVI, XLVII. 

The bandages :— 

No. I. Spiral binding from the feet to the head. On the left side of the 
body the bandages had been rendered brittle by the heat. Bandage 
0-18 m. wide. 
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No. 2. Spiral binding from the feet to the hips. Bandage 0-18 m. wide. 

No. 3. Spiral binding from the hips to the head. Bandage 0-18 m. 
wide. 

No. 4. Cross bands at the neck, hips, knees and feet. Bandage 
0-06 m. wide. 

No. 5. Shroud of fine linen bound twice around the body. Bandage 
3°15 m. by 0-90 m. 

No. 6. Narrow strip of open muslin placed on the front of the mummy 
from the neck to the feet. Bandage 1:15 m. by 0:30 m. 

No. 7. Narrow strip of linen bound around the head four times. 
Bandage 0:30 m. wide. 

No. 8. Spiral binding around the body from the legs to the hips. 
Bandage 0-30 m. wide. 

No. 9. Spiral binding around the body from the hips to the head. 
Bandage 0-22 m. wide. 

No. 10. Cross bands at neck, breast, hips, knees and feet. Knotted 
at the back. Bandage 0-15 m. wide. 

No. 11. Shroud of fine linen bound around the body twice. Bandage 
3°05 m. by 0-80 m. 

No. 12. Two pads placed against the thighs of the mummy. When 
unrolled these proved to be two shirts of fine 
linen. Both shirts measured 1:25 m. by 0-95 m. 
They were made from one piece of linen stitched 
together at the side, with holes for the arms. 
A circular hole was made at the neck with an 
open slit at the front. Two cords were attached 
for fastening. One of the garments bore a 
fringe at the bottom 0-09 m. deep. Experi- 
ments have proved that these garments, when 
starched and pleated, form the conventional 
exterior male dress of the period (Fig. 8). 

No. 13. Spiral binding from feet to head. Bandage 0-15 m. wide. 

No. 14. Narrow binding round head four times. Bandage 0-032 m. 
wide. 

No. 15. Cross bands at feet, knees, hips and neck. Bandage 0-05 m. 
wide. 

No. 16. Shroud of fine linen bound around body three times. Bandage 
4-15 m. by 0°85 m. 
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No. 17. Spiral binding around both legs from the feet to the thighs. 
Bandage 0-10 m. wide. 

No. 18. Spiral binding around both arms from the hands to the 
shoulders. Bandage 0-10 m. wide. 

No. 19. Pad of fine linen placed between the thighs. 

No. 20. Narrow binding around head six times. Bandage 0-15 m. 
wide. 

On examination the chest and stomach of the mummy proved to be 
much swollen by the packing. Incision on the right side of body. Hands 
resting on the pudenda. Sex of mummy: male. Approx. age: 55 
years. Method of preservation: natron. Hair dark brown. All trace 
of flesh had disappeared from the skull, although the body was more or 
less intact. 


m. 
Measurements :—Maximum length of head. . 0-200 
From chin to base of trunk . . 0-605 
From base of trunk to knees . 0-340 
From the knees to the heel . . 0-440 
Width of shoulders. : . 0-380 
Width of hips. . ‘ . 0-315 
Maximum length of foot . . 0-230 
Maximum width of foot : - 0-070 
Right arm— 
From shoulder joint to elbow . 0-320 


From elbow to wrist joint . . 0-260 
Length of hand from wrist joint . 0-192 


Left arm— 
From shoulder joint to elbow . 0°320 
From elbow to wrist joint . . 0-260 
Length of hand from wrist joint . 0-190 
Skull— 
Maximum length : : . 0-190 
Maximum breath : : . 0-148 


Facial angle: 0-76° 
Saitic Coffins. 
No. 9. Pls. XLVIII, XLIX. 
The most unusual feature of this coffin is the rather heavy wig and 
flat mask. The wig is painted alternately with black and green lines, 
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Round the top is the usual coloured headband with lotus flowers. Below 
the wig are two breasts cut in wood and covered with plaster. Arms 
crossed on the breast, with outstretched hands. The scenes on the lid 
are obliterated. 
Vignettes on the coffin :— 
1. Thoth holding ‘ Pet ’ standard before Anubis shrine, 
. Mestha. 
. Duamautef. 
. Duamautef. 
. Obliterated. 
. Thoth holding ‘ Pet ’ standard before the ‘ Sacred Eyes.’ 
Hapi. 
. Duamautef. 
. Qebsennuf. 
10. Thoth holding ‘ Pet’ standard. 
The designs are painted in green, blue and yellow on a black ground. 
Length of coffin 1-76 m. From chamber I. 


The Mummy. PI. L. 


The mummy lay in the coffin with slightly bent legs. Cloth in a very 
poor state of preservation. 
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The bandages :— 

No. 1. Five cross-bands at the neck, breast, hips, knees and feet. 
Bandages 0-10 m. wide. 

No. 2. Shroud bound twice aay: the body. Shroud 4:05 m. by 
0-90 m. 

No. 3. Five cross-bands at the neck, breast, hips, knees and feet. 
Bandage 0-10 m. wide. 

No. 4. Shroud twice around the body. Shroud 4:00 m. by 0-90 m. 

No. 5. Two pads of coarse linen placed against the thighs. 

No. 6. Spiral binding from the hips to the feet. Bandage 0-30 m. 
wide. 

No. 7. Spiral binding from the hips to the neck. Bandage 0-30 m, 
wide. 

No. 8. Wide bandage bound around the head five times. Bandage 
0-30 m. wide. 

No. 9. Wide bandage extending from the small of the back over the 
head to the knees. 
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No. 10. Shroud wound twice around the body and kept in place by 
four cross-bands at the neck, hips, knees and feet. 

The removal of shroud No. 10 revealed the mummy, which was in 
very poor condition. The left foot was missing and a pad of coarse 
linen had been placed against the ankle bone to preserve the shape of 
the mummy. Method of preservation: natron. Sex of mummy: 
female. Approx. age: 25 years. 

m. 
Measurements :—Maximum height of head. . 0-170 


From chin to base of trunk . . 0590 
From base of trunk to the knees . 0:317 


From the knees to the heel . . 0-416 
Width of shoulders. ; . 0°320 
Width of hips. ; ; . 0-298 
Maximum length of foot . . 0-208 
Maximum width of foot ‘ . 0-065 
Right arm— 
From shoulder joint to elbow . 0310 
From elbow to wrist joint . . 0-260 
Length of hand from wrist joint . 0-200 
Left arm— 
From shoulder joint to elbow . 0-310 
From elbow to wrist joint . . 0260 
Length of hand from wrist joint . 0-200 
Skull— 
Maximum length é ; . 0-175 
Maximum breadth : A . 0-138 


Facial angle: 72° 

No. 73. Pls. LI, LI. 

The most unusual features of this coffin are the black wig and lotus 
headband. The flowers are moulded in plaster and painted. 

Framing the face is a second band of green with a white border. 
The ends of the wig are represented as half covering the breasts, which 
like the lotus band are modelled in plaster. The arms are crossed on the 
breast, with outstretched hands, over an elaborate collar which is sur- 
mounted by the clasp on the shoulder. Below the collar is depicted the 
winged goddess Nut. 

The scenes on the lid depict the deceased adoring various deities. 
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On the sides of the coffin are painted the four sons of Horus and the 
Anubis jackal. 


The coffin has been usurped and bears the texts shown in Fig. 9, a 
being written over b. 

The design has been painted in red, green, black, white and blue on a 
yellow ground, covered by a thick coating of varnish. The interior of the 
coffin is unpainted. The lid was held in position by eight pegs. The 
foot-piece has been broken away and no trace of it was found in the burial 
chamber. It was probably of the open type, with the feet represented 
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as protruding from the wrappings (Fig. 10). Length of coffin 1-84 m. 
From chamber II. 


The Mummy. PI. LIII. 


The bandages :— 

No. 1. Shroud of coarse cloth, bound by four bandages at the neck, 
hips, knees and feet. Shroud 3-10m. by 0-95m. Bandage 0-33 m. wide. 

No. 2. Spiral binding beginning at hips and rising to the head. 
Bandage 0-33 m. wide. 

No. 3. Spiral binding from the hips to the feet. Bandage 0-33 m. wide. 

No. 4. Shroud wound around the body three times. Shroud 3-92 m. 
by 1:80 m. Below this shroud were two pads of fine linen extending from 
the hips to the ankles. 

No. 5. Spiral binding extending from the knees to the neck and down 
again. Bandage 0-40 m. wide. 

No. 6. A piece of cloth wound around the head four times. Size 
2-82 m. by 0-40 m. 
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No. 7. Shroud extending from the back of the knees over the head 
to the feet. Shroud 4:10 m. by 0-88 m. 

No. 8. Shroud bound twice round the body. The narrow ends were 
fringed. Shroud 2:3 m. by 0-80 m. Fringe 0-14 m. deep. 

No. 9. Narrow spiral binding around both arms. Bandage 0-6 m. 
wide. 

No. 10. Bandage wound. round the head. Knotted at back of neck. 
Bandage 0-11 m. wide. 

No. 11. Pad under neck. 

No. 12. Shroud of fine linen partly destroyed by insects. Shroud 
0-87 m. wide. 

All further coverings had been reduced to a fine brown powder. 
The body, which had been preserved by the natron process, was reduced 
to a complete skeleton. No trace of the flesh remained. Fragments of 
brown plaited hair adhered to the head bandage No. 10 and to the pad 
under the neck. Sex of mummy: female. Approx. age of mummy: 
30 years. 


Measurements :—Maximum height of head. . 0-188 
From the chin to base of trunk . 0-650 
From base of trunk to the knees . 0-321 


From the knees to the heel . . 0-418 
Width of shoulders. 3 . 0-375 
Width of hips. : : . 0-320 
Maximum length of foo : . O211 
Maximum width of foot ; . 0-068 
Right arm— 
From shoulder joint to elbow . 0310 
From elbow to wrist joint . . 0-262 
Length of hand from wrist joint . 0-202 
Left arm— 
From shoulder joint to elbow . 0-310 
From elbow to wrist joint . . 0-261 
Length of hand from wrist joint . 0-201 
Skull— 
Maximum length j : . 0-186 
Maximum breadth. : . 0-140 


Facial angle: 80° 
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No. 7. Pls. LIV, LV. 

This coffin has a black wig and coloured headband. War studs are 
represented on each side of the mask by moulded plaster. At the base 
of the wig the breasts are represented in the same manner. Below the 
breasts is painted the winged goddess Nut framed by a rather wide collar. 
The arms are crossed on the breast with outstretched fingers. Scenes on 
the lid represent the deceased adoring various gods, and on the sides of 
the coffin are the four sons of Horus. The feet have been broken off and 
we found no trace of them in the burial chambers. Lid held in position 
by eight pegs. On raising the lid of this coffin we found a second lid 
resting on the mummy (Pl. LVI). The lid has a blue wig with the usual 
coloured headband. Lar studs of plaster on both sides of the face. 
Below the ends of the wig the breasts are painted to represent rosettes. 
Between them is a winged scarab holding the disk of the sun. The arms 
are crossed on the breast with outstretched hands. A single line of 
inscription runs down the centre of the lid. Size of coffin 1-80 m. long. 
From chamber II. 

The design in both cases has been done in blue, black, red, white and 
green, on a yellow ground. The coffin has been covered with a thick 
coating of varnish. 


The Mummy. Pl. LVII. 


The bandages :— 


No. 1. Shroud of coarse linen, bound by four bandages at the neck, 
knees and feet. Shroud 3 m. by 1-28 m. 

No. 2. Spiral binding from the hips to the feet. Bandage 0-33 m. wide. 

No. 3. Spiral binding from the hips to the head. Bandage 0-33 m. wide. 

No. 4. Wide bandage bound around the head four times. Bandage 
0-25 m. wide. 

No. 5. Four bandages around the neck, hips, knees and feet. 

No. 6. Shroud bound around the body three times. Shroud 3-80 m. 
by 1-75 m. 

No. 7. Two pads of coarse linen against the thighs. 

No. 8. Wide bandage bound around the head three times. Bandage 
0:30 m. wide. 

No. 9. Spiral binding extending from the knees to the neck and down 
again. Bandage 0-22 m. wide. 
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No. 10. Shroud of fine linen wound around the body three times. 
Partly destroyed by insects. Shroud 3-95 m. by 1-80 m. 

All further wrappings had been reduced to a brown powder. The 
body, which had been preserved by the natron process, was reduced to a 
skeleton. Sex of mummy: female. Approx. age: 50 years. 


m. 
Measurements :—Maximum height of head.  0°182 
From the chin to base of trunk . 0-590 
From base of trunk to knees . 0-318 
From the knees to the heel . . 0-408 
Width of shoulders. E . 0-350 
Width of hips. . ; : . 0-321 
Maximum length of foot . . 0-209 
Maximum width of foot d . 0-070 
Right arm— 
From shoulder joint to elbow . 0-295 
From elbow to wrist joint . . 0-240 
Length of hand to wrist joint . 0-185 
Left arm— 
From shoulder joint to elbow . 0-294 
From elbow to wrist joint . 0-240 
Length of hand from wrist joint . 0-183 
Skull— 
Maximum length : ; «1 O78 
Maximum breadth. : . 0-141 


Facial angle: 69° 


No. I. Pls. LVIII, LIX. 


This coffin was found at the bottom of the shaft, whither it had been 
dragged from the burial chambers by the ancient plunderers. The wig 
is painted blue with the usual coloured headband. Arms crossed on the 
breast with outstretched fingers. Below the collar is depicted the pectoral 
and sacred eyes with the winged goddess Nut. All the texts on the lid 
have been obliterated. Scenes on the sides of the coffin depict the four 
sons of Horus, etc. The designs are painted in four colours on a yellow 
ground. Lid held in position by eight pegs. Length of coffin 1-87 m. 
From bottom of shaft. 
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The Mummy. Pils. LVIII b, LXI. 


On removing the lid we found the body lying in a crouched-up position 
in the coffin. The knees were bent up, pressing against the lid, the right 
limb higher than the left (Fig. 11). The body was surrounded by wreaths 
of flowers (Pl. LX). There was no trace of mummification of any descrip- 
tion, and the body was reduced to a skeleton. It had been wrapped in 
two shrouds of fine linen, but we could find no trace of binding. A scarab 


Fig. 12. 
Scale 1:1. 


was tied to the third finger of the right hand (Fig. 12). Sex of mummy: 
female. Approx. age: 40 years. 


m. 

Measurements :—Maximum height of head. » el Ti 
From chin to base of trunk . . 0-652 

From base of trunk to knees . 0-318 

From the knees to the heel . . 0-418 

Width of shoulders. : . 0°350 

Width of hips. : : . 0-318 


Maximum length of foot . . 0-200 
Maximum width of foot : . 0-065 


Right arm— 
From shoulder joint to elbow . 0-312 
From elbow joint to wrist joint . 0-260 


Length of hand from wrist joint . 0-195 
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Measurements :—Left arm— m. 
From shoulder joint to elbow . 0-312 
From elbow joint to wrist joint . 0-260 
Length of hand from wrist joint . 0-195 
Skull— 

Maximum length : 4 . OLY 
Maximum breadth . : . 0-134 
Facial angle: 83° 

No. 4. Pl. LXII. 

This coffin bears no inscription or design of any description. The 
whole of it has been covered with a thin coating of white plaster, and the 
eyes have been painted in, in black. On the sides of the mask ear studs 
are represented in raised plaster. The breasts are depicted in the same 
fashion. Arms crossed on the breast with outstretched fingers. Size of 
coffin 1:28 m. long. From chamber I. 


The Mummy. Pi. LXIII. 

On raising the lid of the coffin the mummy was found lying »partly 
on its side with bent-up knees, in a similar position to the body in coffin 
No. 1. Two wreaths of flowers lay against the right shoulder. 

The bandages :— 

No. 1. Spiral binding beginning at the foot and rising to the head. 
Coarse linen. Bandage 0-17 m. wide. 

No. 2. Shroud bound around the body three times. Shroud 3-25 m. 
by 1:60 m. 

No. 3. Four cross-bands at the neck, hips, knees and feet. Bandage 
0:07 m. wide. 

No. 4. Spiral binding commencing at the feet and rising to the head. 
Bandage 0-11 m. wide. 

No. 5. Bandage bound around the head eight times. Bandage 0-170 m. 
wide. 

No. 6. Shroud extending from the heels over the head to the feet. 
One end is fringed. Shroud 3-10 m. by 1-00 m. Length of fringe 0:16 m. 

No. 7. Shroud bound around the body four times. Shroud 4:40 m. 
by 1:52 m. 

The body had been reduced to a skeleton ; no trace of the method of 
preservation remained. The arms rest in a vertical position. Sex of 
mummy: female. Approx. age: 40 years. 
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m. 
Measurements :—Maximum height of head. . 0-185 
From chin to base of trunk . . 0-610 
From base of trunk to knees . 0-310 
From knees to the heel ‘ . 0-411 
Width of shoulders. ‘ . 0-362 
Width of hips. A : . 0-318 
Maximum length of foot . 0-212 
Maximum width of foot : . 0-066 
Right arm— 
From shoulder joint to elbow . 0-305 
From elbow joint to wrist joint . 0-260 
Length of hand from wrist joint . 0-202 
Left arm— 
From shoulder joint to elbow . 0°305 
From elbow joint to wrist joint . 0-260 
Length of hand from wrist joint . 0-201 
Skull— 
Maximum length ; : . 0-180 
Maximum breadth ; : . 0-142 


Facial angle : 86° 


No. 2. Pls. LXIV, LXV. 

This coffin has a black wig and coloured headband. The arms are 
crossed on the breast with clenched hands. Below the arms is represented 
the usual pectoral and figure of the: goddess Nut. Scenes on the lid 
represent the deceased adoring various deities On the sides of the coffin 
are depicted the four sons of Horus, etc. The designs are painted in blue, 
black, green, red and white ona yellow ground. The lid is held in position 
by eight pegs. Size of coffin 1:77 m. long. From chamber I. 


The Mummy. Pl. LXVI. 

The bandages :— 

No. 1. Four cross-bands at the neck, hips, knees and feet.. Bandage 
0:06 m. wide. 

No. 2. Shroud of coarse linen bound twice around the body. Shroud 
1-85 m. by 1-60 m. 

No. 3. Spiral binding from the neck to the feet. Bandage 0-09 m. 
wide. 
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No, 4. Wide bandage bound around the head four times. Bandage 
0-22 m. wide. 

No. 5. Shroud bound four times around the body. Shroud 4-20 m. 
by 1-60 m. 

No. 6. Spiral binding from the hips to the feet. Bandage 0-10 m. wide. 

No. 7. Spiral binding from the hips to the neck. Bandage 0-10 m. 
wide. 

No. 8. Four cross-bands at the neck, hips, knees and feet. Bandage 
0-10 m. wide. 

No. 9. Shroud bound twice around the body. Shroud 2-15 m. by 
1-60 m. 

No. 10. Two pads of coarse linen placed against the thighs. 

No. 11. Pad of coarse linen packed between the knees. 

No. 12. Each leg separately bound, beginning at the foot. Bandage 
0-10 m. wide. 

No. 13. Both arms separately bound, beginning at the hand. They 
were placed against the side of the body, the hands pressing against the 
thighs. Bandage 0:10 m. wide. Legs bound together at the knees and 
ankles. 

No. 14. Wide bandage wound around the head four times and knotted 
under the chin. Bandage 0-27 m. wide. 

The mummy, which had been preserved by the natron process, was in 
a very poor state of preservation. Little trace of flesh remained on the 
skull. Sex of mummy: male. Approx. age: 40 years. 


m. 
Measurements :—Maximum height of head. . 0-210 
From chin to base of trunk . . 0-650 

From base of trunk to knees 5 ORY 

From knees to the feet : . 0-411 

Width of shoulders . ; . 0-389 

Width of hips. : : . 0-312 

Length of foot . ; ‘ . 0-230 

Width of foot . : : . 0-078 


Right arm— 
From shoulder joint to elbow . 0-330 
From elbow joint to wrist . . 0-281 
Length of hand from wrist joint . 0-210 
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Measurements :—Left arm— m. 
From shoulder joint to elbow . 0-329 
From elbow joint to wrist . . 0-281 
Length of hand from wrist joint . 0-210 
Skull— 
Maximum length ; : pO 
Maximum breadth. ; . 0-140 


Facial angle: 83° 

No. 71. Pl. LXVII b. 

Inner lid of a coffin. The wig is painted blue with the usual lotus 
flower and headband. At the side of the mask are ear studs, represented 
by raised plaster. The breasts are fashioned in the same manner. The 
arms are crossed on the breast with outstretched fingers. Below them 
is painted a figure of the winged goddess Nut followed by a single line of 
inscription. This is bordered by two red bands which are represented as 
falling from the waist. The designs are painted in red, blue, green, yellow 
and black on a white ground. Size 1-70 m.long. From chamber I. 

No. 65. Pl. LXVIIc. 

Lid of anthropoid coffin. Mask painted red, wig and body painted 
black. Traces of inscription in yellow. Size 1-80 m. From chamber IJ. 

No. 5. Pls. LXVII a, LXVIII. 

Lid of anthropoid coffin. The wig is painted blue with a coloured 
headband and lotus flowers. On each side of the mask are two ear studs 
of moulded plaster. Small breasts are depicted below the two ends of the 
wig. Hands crossed on the breast with outstretched fingers. Below the 
arms is painted a scarab pectoral, to the right and left of which are scenes 
showing the deceased adoring Osiris. Below this design is the winged 
goddess Nut. Vignettes :— 

1. Deceased adoring Osiris. 

2. Deceased adoring Osiris. 

3. Deceased adoring Duamautef. 

4. Deceased adoring Hapi. 

5. Deceased before a shrine to Horus. 
6. Deceased before a shrine to Khnum. 
7. Figure of a mourning woman. 

8. Figure of a mourning woman. 

The designs are painted in red, green, blue and white on a yellow 
ground. Size 1-75 m. long. From chamber I. 
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No. 3. Pl. LXIX a. 

Inner lid of an anthropoid coffin, Wig painted blue with lotus flower 
and headband. A small beard is attached to the chin. The arms are 
crossed on the breast with clenched hands. Below the arms is the goddess 
Nut followed by a single line of inscription. The designs are painted in 
red, yellow, blue and green on a red ground. The whole is covered with a 
thin coating of varnish. Size 1-68 m. long. From chamber I. 


No. 45. Pl. LXX. 

Inner lid of an anthropoid coffin. It is divided into two parts at the 
waist, the lower portion being cut in fretwork. The wig is striped alter- 
nately blue and yellow. Arms crossed on the breast with clenched hands 
holding the ‘ Tet.’ Below is the winged goddess Nut followed by a vertical 
line of inscription. Vignettes :— 

1. Deceased adoring Osiris. 

2. Deceased adoring Osiris. 

3. Duamautef and Qebsennuf. 
4, Mestha and Qebsennuf. 

5. Thoth. 

6. Thoth. 


The designs are painted in red, blue, green and black on a yellow 
ground. The whole lid has been covered with a thick coating of varnish. 
1:70 m. long. From chamber II. 


No. 72. Pl. LXIX b. 
Left side of an anthropoid coffin. Vignettes :— 
1. Thoth holding the symbol of the West before an Anubis shrine. 
2. Mestha before an altar of offerings. 
3. Hapi before an altar of offerings. 
4, Qebsennuf before an altar of offerings. 
5. Duamautef before an altar of offerings. 
6. Tet amulet. 


The scenes are painted in red, blue, green and black on a yellow 


ground. Length 1:80 m. From chamber II. 


The mummies described in the following pages were found without 
coffins, all of which had been broken up by the plunderers. 
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No. 70. Pl. LXXI. 

The bandages :— 

No. 1. Cross-bands at the neck, breast, hips, knees and feet. Bandage 
0-09 m. wide. 

No. 2. Shroud of course linen bound around the body twice. Shroud 
3°00 m. by 0-87 m. 

No. 3. Spiral binding from the knees to the neck. Bandage 0:27 m. 


No. 4. Narrow binding around the head. Bandage 0-35 m. wide. 

No. 5. Cross-bands at the neck, hips, knees and feet. Bandage 
0-15 m. wide. 

No. 6. Shroud bound around the body four times, Shroud 4-50 m. by 
0:85 m, 

No. 7. Cross-bands at neck, hips, knees and feet. Bandage 0-15 m. 
wide. 

No. 8. Shroud bound twice around the body. Shroud 2:50 m. by 
0-85 m. 

No. 9. Pad placed between the thighs. 

No. 10. Legs bound separately. Spiral binding from the feet to the 
hips. Bandage 0-20 m. wide. 

No. 11. Arms bound separately. Spiral binding from the shoulders 
to the hands. 

The mummy was in a fair state of preservation. The arms in a 
vertical position with hands pressed against the thighs. Method of 
preservation: natron. Sex of mummy: female. Approx. age: 40 years. 


m. 
Measurements :—Maximum heightofhead . . 0-185 
From the chin to base of trunk -. 0-610 
From base of trunk to the knees . 0-290 
From the knees to the feet . . 0-301 
Width of shoulders. ; . 0-320 
Width of hips. : ‘ . 0°260 
Length of foot . : : . 0-190 
Width of foot . - : . 0°068 
Right arm— 
From shoulder joint to elbow . 0-302 
From elbow to wrist joint . . 0-260 


Length of hand from wrist joint . 0-185 
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Measurements :—Left arm— m. 
From shoulder joint to elbow . 0-302 
From elbow to wrist joint . . 0-262 
Length of hand from wrist joint . 0-185 
Skull— 
Maximum length ; ; ») O LTD 
Maximum breadth . ; . 0-131 


Facial angle: 85° 

No. 67. Pl. LXXII. 

The bandages :— 

No. 1. Cross-bands at neck, hips, knees and feet. Bandage 0-10 m. 
wide. 

No. 2. Shroud bound twice around the body. Shroud 3-10 m. by 
0-83 m. 

No. 3. Spiral binding from the feet to the head. Bandage 0-23 m. 
wide. 

No. 4. Cross-bands at neck, hips, knees and feet. Bandage 0-10 m. 
wide. 

No. 5. Shroud of coarse linen bound around the body three times. 
Shroud 3-98 m. by 0-85 m. 

The mummy appears to have been broken at the waist and supported 


Fig. 13. 


by the lower half of a ‘ Uas’ staff which we found inserted underneath 
the cross-bands (Fig. 13). 

No. 6. Cross-bands at neck, breast, hips, knees and feet. Bandage 
0-07 m. wide. 


No. 7. Shroud bound twice around the body. Poor condition. 
Shroud 2-91 m. by 0:85 m. 
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No. 8. Narrow strip of linen bound around the head five times and 
knotted under the chin. Bandage 0-38 m. wide. 

All further wrappings had been reduced to a fine brown powder. 
No trace of flesh remained on the body. The arms were in a vertical 
position with the hands laid against the thighs. Method of preservation : 
natron. Sex of mummy: female. Approx. age: 45 years. 


m. 
Measurements :—Maximum height of head. » 0-192 
From chin to base of trunk . . 0-621 
From base of trunk to knees . 0-293 
From the knees to the feet . . 0-390 
Width of shoulders. : - 0-342 
Width of hips. : : . 0-270 
Length of foot 5 . 0-187 
Width of foot . : ‘ . 0-071 
Right arm— 
From shoulder joint to elbow . 0-300 


From elbow to wrist joint . . 0-261 
Length of hand from wrist joint . 0-184 


Left arm— 
From shoulder joint to elbow . 0-300 
From elbow to wrist joint . . 0-261 
Length of hand from wrist joint . 0-184 
Skull— 
Maximum length : : . 0-180 
Maximum breadth : . 0-139 


Facial angle: 75° 


The Plundered Mummies. 


We did not attempt to make a detailed examination of the plundered 
mummies from chambers I and II, as their condition was such that no 
information could be gained on the method of wrapping, etc. The crania 
were collected and measured, and we publish them as examples of the 
period. 

No. 202. Pl. LX-XITI. m. 

Maximum length . : f . 0-188 
Maximum breadth . ‘ ; . 0-141 
Facial angle : 78° 


No. 


No. 


. 64. 


212. 


10. 


. 80. 


56. 


py JE 


. 183. 


Pl. LXXIV. 
Maximum length 


Maximum breadth . 


Facial angle: 75° 


Pl. LXXYV. 
Maximum length 


Maximum breadth . 


Facial angle: 78° 


Pl]. LXXVI. 
Maximum length 


Maximum breadth . 


Facial angle: 83° 


Pl. LXXVII. 
Maximum length 


Maximum breadth . 


Facial angle : 80° 


Pl. LXXVIII. 
Maximum length 


Maximum breadth . 


Facial angle: 81° 


Pl. LXXIX, 
Maximum length 


Maximum breadth . 


Facial angle: 80° 


Pl. LXXX. 
Maximum length 


Maximum breadth . 


Facial angle : 76° 
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(a) REED SANDALS. (Scale 4.) 
(b) PAINTED WOODEN FIGURINE. (Scale about 4.) 
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REVIEWS 


Personal Names from Cuneiform Inscriptions of Cappadocia (Yale Oriental 
Series, Researches, Vol. XIII, i.). By Ferris J. Stepuens. Yale 
University Press. (13s. 6d.) 


This work, which contains a complete list of the proper names hitherto 
found in Cappadocian texts, with tables of the component elements and 
divine names found in them, can receive unqualified praise ; it will indeed 
be of great use in promoting the interpretation of these texts and also of 
considerable value to Assyriology generally. The only matter for regret 
is that the author has not included in it the various place-names, and 
perhaps those of the months, found in the same tablets. As far as I 
can see, the list is complete, except possibly for a few doubtful names, 
and the references are perfectly accurate. 

There is, of course, at times room for doubt whether a given word is 
a proper name or not; but the author seems to have shown more skill 
than I in evading this pitfall. It is, for example, hard to decide whether 
babirum (p. 25) and nabalum (p. 58) are names or words denoting ‘ brewer’ 
and ‘smith’ respectively ; but if they are names, it is surely easier to 
explain them in this way, like our ‘ Brewer’ and ‘ Smith,’ than to refer 
the first to the deity Babu without explaining the termination (p. 81), and 
the second to the verb napahu ‘to rise.’ The word alahinum (pp. 11-12) 
is certainly not a personal name but an official title, as rab alahinim 
(p. 77) shows (cp. Ebeling, K.A.J.I., 90, 8). So, too, ganisiu (p. 38) is 
surely a gentilic adjective, meaning ‘ an inhabitant of Gani8,’ not a proper 
name. Again, Zrigwm and Zrisim (p. 50) should not be given as two 
distinct names, as the latter is merely the genitive case from the former, 
formed in obedience to the Cappadocian phonetic law that ¢ becomes s 
before 7. The only omission, on the one hand, that I have noticed is 
Gadagada (‘ C.T.C.T.,’ I, 7 a, b), unless this is intentionally left out?; but 
T cannot see how it can be intelligibly explained otherwise than as a 
proper name, formed by reduplication of the simple element, like Didi 
and Kulakula (p. 52, where surely Kulakula GAL is to be read, the word 
GAL being merely a title) ; on the other hand, Kumrum (p. 52) is probably 
an intrusion, since DUMU (=meirkumrim) surely means nothing more 
than ‘the son of the priest ’ (Heb. 125), 2.e. a member of the priestly 
guild. I have also long thought that edlu or etlu is to be read elu and be 


1. How, too, does the author explain HGAL-sibti « OL.OT., I, Ta, 7) ee 
EGAL-muzie (‘C.T.C.T.,’ I, 38c, 6)? 
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referred not to ny (p. 80) but to oy, which will then be connected with 
Arab. (Jc, magno corpore praeditus fuit (Freytag) ; this seems to follow 


from the writing of this root with ¢ (cp. ‘Creation,’ i, 88). If this is so, 
the connection with the Hebrew names ‘ Athaliah ’ and ‘ Athlai’* must be 
given up and another explanation must be sought for them. I am able 
to add one correction from a source not available to the author; for an 
unpublished tablet in the Ashmolean Museum shows that the name of 
the father of Dan-Asir (p. 32), which the mutilated text in Contenau’s 
Tablettes Cappadociennes gives as Bu- .. ., is really Bu-us-ga-nim. I 
hope shortly to make the dozen of Cappadocian texts in the Ashmolean 
Museum accessible to scholars in facsimile1; but they will add little to 
what is known from those already published. The printing is com- 
mendably free from errors; but the author may like to correct a8 
(p. 75) for 2tNs, YIN (p. 86) for YIN, ¥7 (p. 92) for yn, hu-ni (p. 86) for 
hu-ni, and hinnu (p. 86) for hinnu. 

The author is to be heartily congratulated on having so well 
accomplished a very difficult piece of work; for there is much in the 
Cappadocian texts which remains obscure. It is therefore greatly to 
be desired that a student who has made such progress in their interpreta- 
tion should continue his studies. Is it too much to hope that Professor 
Stephens will now go on to prepare a Cappadocian glossary to accompany 
Lewy’s corpus of these inscriptions ? It would not, indeed, be superfluous 
if both these scholars published each a corpus and a glossary, that alter- 
native views may be expressed and every point fully discussed. 

G. R. Driver. 


The Negro in Greek and Roman Civilization : A study of the Ethiopian type. 
By Grace Hapiey Bearpstey, Ph.D. (The John Hopkins Univer- 
sity Studies in Archaeology, No. 4.) Pp. xii.+145 and Figs. 1-24. 
Baltimore : The John Hopkins Press. London: Humphrey Milford, 
Oxford University Press. Price 16s. 


It is perhaps fitting that America should have given us this painstaking 
study of the appearances of the negro on alien soil in the ancient world, 
in which the author seems pretty well to have covered the ground. 

The word ‘ negro ’ being unsatisfactory because of the too loose popular 
and too rigid scientific use of it, the author has preferred to use in general 
the English form of the Greek ai@éoy, a word loosely used of any dark- 
skinned tribe, genuine negro types being noted in the individual 

descriptions. 


1. Lack of time, due partly to the pressure of other work and partly to the task of 
preparing editions of the Code of Hammurati and the Old Assyrian Laws, as well as 
the fact that Prof. Lewy and Prof. Stephens have pushed their Cappadocian studies 
far beyond the point which I have reached, compel me to abandon this field of Semitic 
research as soon as I have published the texts in the Ashmolean Museum, (G. R. D.) 
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Apart from the well-known Minoan examples, which do not come 
within the strict limits of the title, the earliest representations of the 
Kthiopian appear first to have reached the Greeks of Ionia through the 
trading city of Naucratis. They begin with apotropaic exaggerations of the 
type on prophylactic amulets, but that is soon supplemented by a naturalistic 
treatment due to a genuine ethnographic interest which, however, involved 
no special contempt due to colour for this particular type of barbarian. 

It was not until the close of the 6th century that the type appears 
on the mainland in a set of plastic Attic vases. The writer concludes 
reasonably that these were copied from the life, the models being Ethiopian 
slaves doubtless at this date rare and highly prized, since a reference to 
Theophrastus’ ‘ man of petty ambitions’ shows that they were still rare 
enough to be a fad of the fashionable two hundred and fifty years later. 

The appearance of the Ethiopian type in art, both Greek and Roman, 
through the succeeding centuries is adequately followed out, though the 
lists given do not, owing to the wealth of unclassified material, claim to 
be exhaustive. 

Two remarks only suggest themselves. In the chapter dealing with 
the Ethiopian in Greek literature the ‘ blameless Ethiopians’ of Homer 
are determinedly put aside as mythical. Yet that the gods should have 
to journey to enjoy their sacrifices would seem a reasonably graphic 
method of presenting the distance of races, perhaps in India and Africa 
(rot dvyOa dedaiarar), a vague but genuine report of whose strange dark 
faces may well have filtered through to the Greek world. 

Next, though we do not demand an explanation—perhaps there is 
none except an artist’s whim—yet in the discussion of the ethnic types 
on the Busiris hydria from Caere it is a serious omission not to have 
pointed out that Herakles has the same Ethiopian type as the body- 
guard on the other side of the vase. The profile, except for the beard, is 
identical and the woolly hair is represented in exactly the same way, 
though this is not very plain in the reproduction of Reichbold’s plate. 
True, Herakles’ flesh is a brown purple while that of the body-guard is 
black, but the buff and black flesh tints of the slaughtered Egyptians, 
all with their own distinctive features and hair treatment, show that on 
this vase colour had a purely decorative value. For this artist at any rate 
the hero of the tale was an Ethiopian. 

J. P. Droop. 
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